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THEOLOGICAL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


BRIEF ANSWERS TO THE PRINCIPAL OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


T uc first objection to the doctrine of the Trinity, which I shall no- 
tice, is, that it is contrary to reason, and, therefore, not true. 

Many excellent writers, on the doctrines of Christianity, appear 
jealous of reason in matters of faith, and desirous of depressing this 
great prerogative of our nature, below its proper rank. If, indeed, 
any doctrine of our religion were contrary to reason, it would, un- 
doubtedly, not be true. But this is equally the case, with respect to 
every other subject. Ifa doctrine of philosophy, or a tenet in meta- 
physicks, is contrary to reason, it is, without hesitation, to be discarded. 

It is not necessary to stop here, to inquire particularly into the nature 
of that faculty of our minds, which we-are accustomed to call reason. 
Weall, probably, have an idea of it sufliciently accurate, for my present 
purpose. Perhaps, it is sufficient to say, in defining it, with Professor 
Stewart, that ‘** among the various characteristicks of humanity, the 
power of devising means to accomplish ends, together with the power 
of distinguishing truth from falsehood, and right from wrong, are 
obviously the most conspicuous and important ; and accordingly it is 
to these that the word reason, even in its most comprehensive accep- 
tation, is now exclusively restricted.”* It is plain, that it is equally 
unwise and unnecessary, and, I may add, an offence against our Maker, 
to degrade, from its rank and influence, this high talent intrusted to 
ourcare. ‘** Reason,” says Mr. Locke, ** is natural revelation, where- 
by the eternal Father of light, and Fountain of all knowledge, com- 
municates to mankind that portion of truth, whi¢gh he has laid within 
the reach of their natural faculties.’’} 

The common prejudice against reason in matters of faith, has 
arisen from not distinguishing its use from its abuse; and from the 
circumstance, that the perplexing sophisms of Hume and other infidel 
writers have been absurdly dignified with the name of profound pro- 
ductions of the reasoning faculty. Each power of the mind ought to 
be exerted in its own peculiar department, and the proper use of 
our reasoning power is to be encouraged, while the abuse of it is to 
be cautiously avoided. 


* Philos. of Hum. Mind, vol. ii. p. 5. t Essay, B. iv. c. 19. 
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On this part of the subject an important distinction is to be made, 
between what is contrary to reason, and what is above it. Innumerable 
things are above our reason, which are no more contrary to it, than 
the simplest things possible. ‘To say, that two and three make four, 
is equally contrary to reason, and to common sense. To say, that a 
part is equal to, or greater than the whole ; or that the same body can 
be in two places at the same time, is equally contrary to it. Every 
thing thus contrary to reason, is unquestionably false ; and no evidence 
can ever prove itto be true. On the other hand, the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead is net contrary to reason, but it was certain- 
ly beyond the power of reason, unassisted by revelation, to discover 
it, and accordingly we find that the doctrine was ridiculed by the learn- 
ed and polished Athenians, when St. Paul preached it before the chief 
council of the nation. (Acts xvii.) That the soul will survive the de- 
struction of the body, is not inconsistent with reason, but the reason of 
a Socrates, a Plato, and a Cicero, after the greatest efforts, (and who 
will say that he could have made greater ?) left the matter extremely 
doubtful. Now let this be applied to the doctrine of the Trinity. 
Trinitarians affirm, that together with unity, there is a threefold dis- 
tinction in the Divine nature, such as constitutes in it a true and real 
personality. It is not affirmed that three persons are one person. 
This would be a contradiction, and contrary to reason. But it is 
merely affirmed that three persons are partakers of the one Divine 
nature, and constitute this Divine nature, which nature, is the one 
only living and true God. 

It has often been the case, that men, whose minds were of the highest 
order, have pronounced things to be contradictory and inconsistent 
with reason, which have afterwards been found to be entirely agree- 
able to it. One sect of ancient philosophers, with Aristotle at their 
head, affirmed that this world had existed from eternity, and this af- 
firmation was made on the ground, that a creation of it from nothing 
was contrary to reason and impossible. ‘he Necessarian affirms 
that all mankind are machines, and not free agents; and it has even 
been affirmed, that it is impossible for God to create a free agent. 
Yet we know from our own consciousness, that free agents do exist. 
«« We are sure,” says the celebrated Dr, Clarke, ** that the soul can- 
not perceive what it is not present to, because nothing can act, or be 
acted upon, where it is not.”* This affirmation of Dr. Clarke, at 
first sight appears perfectly evident, and to be supported by the best 
of reasons; yet we know it to be false, since the soul or mind can, 
by the sense of sight, perceive an object at the distance of many 
miles; and that without acting upon the object, or being acted upon 
by it. These instances, and a thousand others which might easily be 
cited, serve to show, that even the wisest of us should be very cau- 
tious, how we pronounce doctrines, received by the universal church, 
inconsistent and absurd. The facts, which are essential to the doctrine 
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* Reid, Works, vol. ii. p. 105. 
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of the Trinity, can never be proved false or inconsistent by any ex- 
ertions of man’s reasoning power. 

A second objection to this doctrine, is, that it is incomprehensible. 
This objection is nearly allied to the former, but, as it is often insist- 
ed on, | shall give it a distinct consideration. The whole difficulty is 
removed by the singie remark properly illustrated, that the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in common with almost every other subject with which 
we are acquainted, is in some of its relations incomprehensible by us, 
while in others, but especially as far as the facts are concerned, we 
have no difficulty in comprehending it. The facts, that the nature of 
God is one, and that there is at the same time a threefold distinction 
in it, are of no more difficult comprehension, than any other fact. 
But when we proceed to inquire how this unity and threefold dis- 
tinction can subsist at the same time in the Divine nature, we are 
immediately involved in difficulty ; but it is difficulty of precisely the 
same kind and degree with that which we meet in numberless other 
instances. A few examples, will set this point in a more clear light. 
The almighty Maker of heaven and earth, even when contemplated 
without any reference to the doctrine of the Trinity, is the most in- 
comprehensible to us, of all objects, about which our minds are ever 
employed. ‘‘ Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst thou find 
out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as heaven, what canst thou 
do? It is deeper than hell, what canst thou know ?” Whocan compre- 
hend an existence which had no beginning, and which will never have 
an end ? Who can show the agreement of the facts, that God exists, 
and yet that his existence was uncaused ? Who can comprehend in 
what manner God is present, at the same time, in every part of his 
universe? Who can explain the difficulties attending the universal 
government of God, and the free agency of man and angels? Other 
examples to my present purpose, may be taken from the works of 
God. Who can comprehend the manner, in which the universe was 
created from nothing? Yet for the facts that it was created, and that 
it was created from nothing, we have the decisive testimony of scrip- 
ture. To come still nearer to ourselves ; no skill and learning have 
been able to explain the impenetrable mystery of the connexion be- 
tween the soul and the body. Who can explain the connexion be- 
tween the act of the will, and a motion of the hand? Who shall say, 
how a seed, deposited in the ground, sprouts, rises to. the light, blos- 
soms and brings forth a fruit fit for the service of man? Who can tell 
why the soil of the same garden, warmed by the same sun, and cheer- 
ed by the same showers, should produce the sugar of the cane, the 
acid of the lemon, and the deadly poison of the hemlock ? The whole 
volume of nature is full of such instances, in which the difficulty both 
in kind and degree, is precisely the same, as in the doctrine under 
discussion. And shall an instance of this. difficulty in the volume of 
revelation make us scepticks and unbelievers, when we cannot move a 
step in studying the volume of nature, without finding them before us, 
and behind -us, on our right hand and on our left? We believe the 
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facts, notwithstanding the difficulty, in the one case, and why shall we 
not do the same in the other? To reject them, would be a course 
equally unphilosophical and unreasonable. ‘The facts, in each case, 
are of no difficult comprehension ; but the manner in which those facts 
can exist, consistently with each other, and the relations they sustain 
to each other, and to other objects, are alike impenetrable. 

It is important in this connexion to observe, that because we do not 
know every thing which belongs to a subject, it does not follow, 
that the knowledge we have of. it, is, on that account, less certain or 
less valuable. What we do not know of a subject, can never affect 
the certainty or the importance of what we do know. What we do 
comprehend of the doctrine of the Trinity, can never be affected, as to 
its certainty or importance, by any thing which we donot understand, 
any more than the certainty and value of the navigator’s skill in nau- 
tical science, can be affected by his ignorance of the construction of 
the sun which he uses in his observations, or of the chemical compo- 
sition of the water by which he is supported. 

A third objection to this doctrine, is, that it was not known in the 
church until the third or fourth century after Christ. On this part of 
the subject, I shall give my readers an opportunity to judge for them- 
selves, independently of any reasonings of my own, by quoting to 
them passages from the primitive Christian writers. Clemens Ro- 
manus, the earliest of the fathers of the church, who was made 
bishop of Rome in the Sist or 92d year after the birth of Christ,* in 
his-first epistle to the Corinthians says, *‘ have we not one God, and 
one Christ, and one Spirit of grace shed forth upon us?”’~ This 
Clemens died in the year 100, either the same, or one year earlier, 
than the death of the Apostle St. John. He is mentioned in the 
New Testament, and was cotemporary and familiarly acquainted with 
most, ifnotall, of the apostles. Justin Martyr, in his first apology 
for Christianity, refuting the charge of atheism brought against Chris- 
tians, because they did not acknowledge the gods of the gentiles, 
says, ‘* we worship and adore the Father, and the Son who came 
from him and taught us these things, and the prophetick Spirit.”*f In 
the same apology, he undertakes to show the reasonableness of the 
honour paid by Christians to the Father in the first place, to the 
Son in the second place, and to the Holy Ghost in the third, and 
says that their assigning the second place to a crucified man, was by 
unbelievers denominated madness, because they were ignorant of the 
mystery which he then proceeds to explain.§ Justin Martyr wrote 
this apology (Schroeckh) about 40 years after the death of St. John. 
Athenagoras who lived soon after Justin, that is, in the latter part of 
the second century, in replying to a similar charge of atheism urged 
against Christians on account of their refusing to worship false gods, 


* Schroeckhii Hist. Relig. Chris. p. 99. 

+ Sect. 46. See also Deederiein’s Theol. Vol. i. p. 418. 
t Elem. Chr Theol. by Bp. of Lincoln, in. 92. 

$ Idem, p. 93. 
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says, ‘‘ who would not wonder, when he knows that we, who call 
upon God the Father, and God the Son, and God the Holy Spirit, 
showing their power in the unity, and their distinction in order, 
should be cailed atheists ?”* Clement of Alexandria, who flourished 
before the end of the second century, not only mentions three Divine 
persons, but invokes them as one ouly God. Tertullian, who flour- 
ished also at the end of the second century, says, ‘* the Father is God, 
and the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost is God :’’ and again, “ the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, believed to be three, constitute 
one God.” And in another part of his works he says, ‘‘ there is a 
Trinity of one Divinity, the Father, and the Son, and the Holy 
Ghost.”t It would be easy to quote a page of passages equally de- 
cisive, from the writings of Tertullian. And he asserts that this 
doctrine had been the faith of Christians from the first promulgation 
of the gospel {In the, preceding quotations, I have designedly con- 
fined myself to writers of the two first centuries. Indeed, the writ- 
ings of the Christian fathers, after this period, are so full upon the 
doctrine of the Trinity, that their belief of it will not be denied. 

We are sometimes asked, why, if the Christian fathers of the two 
first centuries were acquainted with the doctrines of the Trinity, so 
few passages relating to it, are found in their writings. To illustrate 
this point, let us proceed to draw a comparison between the two first 
centuries of Christianity, a view of which has been taken by us as 
respects ihe Trinity, and the two centuries last past, during which, 
New England has been settled by Christians. Some allowance must 
be made in the comparison for the circumstance, that many of the 
writings of the first fathers of the church are lost, while every thing 
valuable in the writings of the New England fathers, has been pre- 
served. ‘That our early fathers of this country were Trinitarians, 
will be universally admitted. But it is believed, that if we take the 
same number of writers having an equal extent of writings, from 
among our New England fathers, and from the Christian fathers, of 
the two first centuries, more will not be found on the doctrine of the 
Trinity in the writings of the former, than in those of the latter. And 
the reason is the same in both cases. During the two first centu- 
ries of Christianity, the doctrine was universally received among 
Christians. and little needed to be said in proof of a doctrine which 
was never disputed. So likewise with our fathers. They univer- 
sally received the doctrine, and little was written in proof of what 
was universally acknowledged. It is, then, perfectly evident, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity was not an invention of the third or fourth 
century. ‘Tertullian who wrote at the end of the second century, 
testifies as has been seen, that the Trinity had always been the com- 
mon faith of Christians, and it is as improbable that he should have 
been deceived, as that we at this time are deceived respecting the 
faith of our New England ancestors. 


* Elem. Chr. Theol. by Bp. of Lincoln, Vol. ii. p. 93. 
tIdem.- - tIdem p. 95. 
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A fourth objection to the doctrine of the Trinity, is, that it does 
not appear that the companions of Jesus, while he was upon earth, 
or the persons who saw and conversed with him, believed him to be 
God. 

In answer to this it may be observed, that nothing is more evident 
to an attentive reader of the gospels, than that the companions and 
disciples of our Lord very imperfectly understood bis character and 
doctrine, while he was upon earth. Their idea of the Messiah was 
mostly, if not wholly, of a temporal kind. They supposed he would 
be a mighty conqueror, who would deliver their land from the degrad- 
ed rank of a Roman province, and restore their kingdom to a degree 
of splendour superiour to that which it possessed in the days of Da- 
vid. They were so thoroughly possessed with this idea, that it enters 
into their conversation and conduct during every part of his continu- 
ance with them. When they disputed who should be the greatest in 
the Messiah’s kingdom, their views were entirely directed to earthly 
splendour and temporal distinction. At his apprehension, they all 
forsook him and fled, and, at his crucifixion, appear to have given up 
all hopes even of a temporal kingdom It is evident, that they had 
almost no expectation of his resurrection, from the circumstance that 
they were so much astonished at the event, and, at first, very much 
disinclined to believe it. So deeply were they imbued with the idea 
that their master was to be a temporal king, that even after his resur- 
rection, we are informed by St. Luke “ when they were come to- 
gether, they asked of him, saying, Lord, wilt thou at this time restore 
the kingdom to Israel?” To whom he gave this reproof, * it is not 
for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put 
in his own power.’”* Whenever in any part of his life, be intimated 
his death by way of atonement for sin, they were evidently displeas- 
ed, and inclined to remonstrate against it. It was not until after the 
descent of the Holy Ghost upon the day of Pentecost, which took 

lace in accomplishment of the promise, ‘* the Holy Ghost, the com- 
forter, shall be sent unto you, who shall lead ycu into all truth, and 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you, that they thoroughly understood his character and doctrine. Af- 
ter this, we hear no more of prospects of earthly splendour and tem- 
poral aggrandizement. We hear them charging the Jewish nation 
with “ rejecting the evidence of miracles, and wonders, and signs, 
which God did by him in the midst of them, and with having crucifi- 
ed, and slain the Lord of glory.”{t We hear them saying, ‘‘ ye denied 
the Holy One and the just, and desired a murderer to be granted 
unto you.”{ We hear them determining to know nothing among 
men, except Jesus Christ and him crucified. 

Since, therefore, we find the disciples of Christ so imperfectly ac- 
quaénted with his character and doctrines, until after the Holy 
Ghost, by his descent upon them, had brought his instructions to their 
remembrance, and had Jed them into all truth, shall we think it 


* Acts i. 6, 7. t Acts ii. 22, 23 t Acts iii. 14. 
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strange that they appear to have had an imperfect idea of this doctrine 
among others ? Is it not what might be expected ? Their ignorance of 
the doctrine, however, did not result from their not having been 
taught it by our Lord, any more than their ignorance of the spiritual 
nature of his kingdom, resulted from their want of instruction respect- 
ing it. Their eyes appear to have been blinded against every thing 
which did not correspond with their pre-conceived expectations. 
Every doubt respecting this doctrine, as well as every other, was 
removed, after they had been led by the Holy Spirit into all truth. 

These, it is believed, are the principal objections and difficulties 
which have been urged against the doctrine of the Trinity in ancient 
and in modern times. There are, however, a few other things, which 
require a moment’s attention. We are sometimes told the Trinity 
is mysterious, although a revealed doctrine ; now how can a doctrine 
which is revealed be mysterious ? The answer is, the doctrine is not 
mysterious, but well understood, as far as it is revealed, the relations 
only of the facts which constitute it, are mysterious, and were never 
intended to be revealed. 

But persons in conversing upon this doctrine with these who oppose 
it, often find themselves beset with a multitude of questions which 
they find it difficult or impossible to answer entirely to their own 
satisfaction, still less to the satisfaction of others. The source and 
removal of this difficulty, it is equally easy to discover. The facts of 
the Trinity, as has been mentioned, have no difficulty in being under- 
stood, but the relations of these to each other and to other objects 
are incomprehensible. As these relations, therefore, cannot be un- 
derstood, it may be expected, that every question founded on these 
relations cannot be understood, and of course cannot be satisfactorily 
answered. The proper method of proceeding in this case, is, to con- 
fess that the questions cannot be answered, and to show the reason 
why an answer ought not to be expected. If this doctrine were the 
only subject upon which inquiries might be made which could not be 
answered, it would, indeed, be reasonable to suspect its truth. But 
nothing is more common. ‘Take an example which has before been | 
used, from the human constitution. An act of the will is followed by 
a motion of the hand. In what way, it may be asked, is the influence 
of the will exerted upon the hand? Is any substance communicated 
from the brain through the nerves which go to be distributed to 
the muscles of the hand ? That the mind acts, and that the hand moves, 
are undoubted facts ; but the relations of these to each other, are 
impenetrable. Again, in what does the principle of life consist ; and 
where is it seated ? Does it hold its seat in the brain, or is it distri- 
buted through the body ? These questions, though they have exhaust- 
ed all the power of human ingenuity and skill, have never been 
answered ; and they serve to show, that we need not to be alarmed 
for the truth of any doctrine, because inquiries may be raised about 
it, which are incapable of solution. The only inquiry for us to settle, 
is, isthe doctrine taught in the word of God ? 
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SERMON .—No. XXV. 


Romans x. 4. Christ is the end of the law for righteousness to ever: y 
one that believeth. 


In the wise dispensations of the Almighty, it is ordered that our inter- 
course with the Deity can be only throagh the Son of God. To bim 
all power is given in heaven and on earth. He is the eternal Word 
by whom the worlds were made. ‘‘ By him were all things created 
that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible-—He is 
before all things, and by him all things consist.—For it pleased the 
Father that in bim should all fulness dwell ;” even “all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” He is the ‘* one Lord by whom are all things 
and we by him.” By him we have not only our natural life, but 
also our spiritual life. The life, which, as Christians, we ‘* now live in 
the flesh, we live by the faith of the Son of God.”’ He is indeed to 
us ** the way, and the truth, and the life ;’’ and ‘* is made unto us 
wisdom, and righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption, that 
according as it is written, He that glorieth, let him glory in the 
Lord.” When man by transgression fel! from his holy estate, for his 
comfort, and as an “‘ unspeakable gift” from God’s merey, it was 
promised that this divine Person,—this ‘‘ Lord from heaven,” should 
assume human nature and become a Saviour. ‘To him all the scrip- 
tures of Divine revelation have regard ;—their one great subject is 
our redemption by Jesus Christ. Of this stupendous achievement 
and work of grace, they give a regular history from the fall of Adam 
to the day of judgment, and final consummation of all things. The 
scriptures of the Old Testament testify of him; “the law was a 
schoolmaster to bring us to Christ ;” “the testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.” When he appeared in human nature, it was to 
fulfil what had been predicted. He taught his disciples * that all 
things must be fulfilled, which were written in the law of Moses, and 
in the prophets, and in the Psalms concerning him.’ And so fully 
was every thing which concerned him there written, that, in preach- 
ing the gospel, his apostles * said none other things than those which 
the prophets and Moses did’say should come.”’ All the institutions 
of the law given by Moses, and God’s dealings with the descendants 
of Abraham, were but “ shadows of good things to come,” and as 
such were “ written for our learning,’ and “for our example.” All 
indeed that is “written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, 
and in the Psalms,” agrees in the teaching and confirmation of this 
great evangelical truth, that “ Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.’’ All its institutions look- 
ed forward to him who should be eminently and truly called 
**the Lord our Righteousness: to him, who, by the meritorious 
sacrifice of himself, obtains for us that justification, which, by the 
works of the law, sinners never can obtain. ‘The law was not able 
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to save or give life. ‘*It was weak through the flesh :” through the 
frailty of our corrupt nature, or by our transgression of the law, it 
evinced our wickedness, and showed the justice of our condemnation. 
In its sacrifices, the law was no less weak in its power to save: for 
its sacrifices were not meritorious ; they ‘ could never take away 
sin, nor make the comers thereunto perfect.”’ In these essential points 
the law was so ordered as to show its own weakness, that we might 
build on a better foundation :—they were so given and so explained 
as to manifest that by the works of the law no one shall be justified :— 
it is so wisely ordered that the more sincerely we serve the Lord, the 
more sensibly do we feel the need of a Saviour. ‘*O wretched men 
that we are ; who (else) shall deliver us from the body of this death.’’ 

And yet, strange as it must seem, this main doctrine of God’s 
word, this true spiritual sense of their Holy Scriptures, that ‘* Christ 
is the end of the law for righteousness to every one who believeth,” 
was the doctrine and sense of the scriptures most offensive to the Jews. 
To establish this doctrine, and convince them of their blindness, was 
the chief object of this epistle. In the 9th chapter, the apostle shows, 
that because of their rejecting this doctrine of justification by faith, 
and trusting in their own righteoasness, God had justly, and agree- 
ably to his word, rejected them from his church. 

In this 10th chapter, be first (1—4) commiserates this their blind- 
ness. He next shows, (5—13)what is ‘the righteousness which is of 
faith.”? And thirdly, (14—17) teaches us how it is to be attained. In 
the conclusion (i18—21) he shows that it is their own fault if any, 
Jews or Gentiles, do not believe in Christ, and be saved. 

1. He commences this chapter, as he did the one preceding, by 
expressing his tender concern for the Jews: ‘* Brethren, my heart’s 
desire and prayer to God for Israel is, that they might be saved.” Far 
from being, as they supposed, their enemy, he was labouring to en- 
lighten their minds, and save theirsouls. He feels the more interested 
in their case, because their unbeliefavas not from their opposition to re- 
ligion ; but from their ignorance respecting it: ‘* I bear them record 
that they have a zeal of God, but not according to knowledge. For 
they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and going about to estab- 
lish their own righteousness, have not submitted themselves unto the 
righteousness of God: for Christ is the end of the Jaw for righteous- 
ness to every one that believeth.’’ ‘ The righteousness of God,” is 
his plan of salvation through faith in Christ. ‘The Jews, ignorant of 
this being the end of the law, maintained that their own works, in 
keeping the law, entitled them to life eternal. Whereas, in truth, all 
the institutions of the law had respect to Christ, and in him were they 
all fulfilled. In every sense, he was the end of the.law given by 
Moses : the end as the final cause: as the law was intended to ex- 
alt his glory, * that in all things he might have the pre-eminence :” 
the end, as the law centers in him ; as all its institutions, according 
to their true intent, in him have their accomplishment : the end, as 
the Jaw is our schoolmaster to bring us to Christ; as preparing the 
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Jews for his advent, and teaching all the ends of the earth to look 
unto him and be saved. And, chiefly, is he the end of the law, as be- 
ing himself the only real, meritorious sacrifice ; as being himself our 
richteousness. This is ‘what the law could not do, in that it was 
weak through the flesh :”’ our transgression of the law, through the 
corruption of our nature, renders it impossible that the law should jus- 
tity us. ‘* He who knew no sin, was made sin for us, that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in him.’? But those unbelieving 


5 
Jews considered neither the weakness nor the end of the law: they 


supposed that their obedience was meritorious: that ** the blood of 


bulls and of goats, and the ashes of a heifer sprinkling the unclean,” 
could take away sins; they rejected that * one sacrifice for sin,”’ 
which alone can * make the comers thereunto perfect.” 

2. The law itself would have taught them better ; and the apostle 
proceeds to show them what 7s that righteousness which is by faith. 
‘** For Moses describeth the righteousness of the law,”’ Lev. xviii. 5, 
when he says, ** That the man which doth those things, shall live by 
them.”? But of this perfect obedience al! ‘* come short ;” and of 
course by the same law are all condemned. But the gospel of Jesus 
Christ holds out a very different language ; ‘ the righteousness which 
is of faith speaketh on this wise :” as will appear to those who right- 
ly understand the 30th chapter of Deuteronomy, ‘ Say not in thine 
heart, Who shall ascend into heaven? that is, to bring Christ down 
from above : or Who shall descend into the deep? that is, to bring up 
Christ again from the dead.” True faith, does not, like the Jews, 
look for some further sign from heaven, nor stumble at the vain ob- 
jections of human reason, respecting Christ’s advent or kingdom, or 
resurrection : it knows that with God all things are possible, and ful- 
ly confides in his word and promises. 

** But what saith it ?’? What does the righteousness which is of faith 
positively declare? ‘* The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, and 
in thy beart, that is, the word of faith, which we preach.”” There was 
no difficulty in the way of understanding the true docirine of salvation. 
It was daily preached by Christ’s ministers: it was received in the 
hearts of all believers, who-were ever willing to declare the truth as 
itisin bim. It is still near to us: it is written in the scriptures 
which our bands contain, and in the word which we daily hear :: in 
various ways it is set forth, and rendered intelligible. And this, in 
few words, is what is most essential: ** That if thou shalt confess 
with thy mouth, the Lord Jesus, and believe in thine heart that God 
hath raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.” 

The necessity of believing in Christ, we are taught throughout this 
epistle, and indeed throughout all the scriptures. ‘That we must be- 
lieve in our heart. the sane scriptures teach. A mere speculative 
belief in the truth of Christianity—the faith of the understanding, 
which does not engage the affections—will not ‘ bring forth the fruits 
of good living.” Such a faith “ is dead, being alone.” 
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St. Paul mentions particularly the resurrection of Christ, because of 
its singular importance to a true religious faith. It is the first fruit of 
all who sleep; it is the chief corner stone of our hope of a blessed 
immortality. 

Aod it is required, not only that we believe in, but that we also 
confess with our mouth, the Lord Jesus. The necessity of this our Sa- 
viour has himself taught. Thus in the 12th chapter of Luke, he de- 
clares, ** Whosoever shall confess me before men, him shall the Son 
of man confess before the angels of God. These two things are re- 
quired as generally necessary to salvation; the sincere faith of the 
heart, and the profession of it betore the world: ‘ For, (the apostle 

adds,) with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and with the 
mouth confession is made unto salvation.” A man may speculate on 
the credibility of the Christian doctrines, and his understanding assent 
to all that the scriptures declare: or he may receive them as true 
without consideration of their importance, and continue to live as 
though they were not true, or as though he believed them not. It 
is with the heart that man believeth unto righteousness. When the 
doctrines of the cross interest the affections, they renew the mind, and 
reform the life. And this we know is agreeable to the constitution of 
the human mind. Our beliefof temporal things, if it does not engage 
our affections, has little effect upon our conduct. You may believe 
that wealth can be acquired by industry ; but except in your heart 
you desire riches ; except some motive shall influence your affections, 
such a belief will never induce you to labour. A merchant, ardently 
desiring a pearl of great price, would sell all to obtain it; another, 
who lightly esteemed the treasure, would make no sacrifice for its pur- 
chase. A traveller, destitute of benevolence, should he see a man 
wounded and half dead, would pass by him on the other side. One 
of a contrary disposition, would have compassion on the sufferer ; he 
would bind up his wounds and take care of him. ‘ Even so, faith, if 
ijt hath not works, is dead :” such is the difference between the faith 
of the head and that of the heart. The one may exist in the imagina- 
tion; the other will influence the conduct. ‘Though you believe what 
the scriptures teach of the joys of heaven; yet if your heart loves 
rather the pleasures of this world, to this ‘weed you will live, and 
notto God. Though you believe that Jesus Christ is a Teacher sent 
from God, and is truly what the gospel declares of him, the Lord from 
heaven, and the only Saviour; yet,if you have not repentance to- 
wards God; if you have no awakened sense that you are a sinner, 
needing such a Saviour ; ; you will not submit to his righteousness : 
feeling no alarm at the spiritual malady, you will make no serious ap- 
plication to the Physician of your soul. But when, on the contrary, 
the affections of the mind are deeply interested in the perils of the 
soul, and its immortal well-being ; when men feel the truth of what 
they believe of their sinful state, and of God’s mercy in Jesus Christ, 
they have an effectual motive to obedience ; they havea principle of 
spiritual life. It is thus that “ with the heart man believeth unto righ- 
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teousness.”” This is that ‘lively faith in God’s mercy,”? which 
** worketh by love ;*’ and by which we are justified. 

[t is also a truth of much practical importance that ** with the mouth 
confession is made unto salvation.”” In the close of the 9th chapter, 
St. Paul cites from the prophet Isaiah, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth on him 
shall not be ashamed.” Unbelievers reject his gospel, because they 
despise his cross; but true Christians are not *‘ ashamed to contess 
the faith of Christ crucified.” In their estimation, it is “ the power of 
God, and the wisdom of God ;”’ and to proclaim their belief before the 
world, and in evil report and good report to witness this good con- 
fession, they deem the highest honour. This tends to their salvation. 
Christ will honour those who thus bonour him. For this end he bas 
appointed various ordinances. in which we publickly acknowledge and 
confess our faith in Christ ;”? our submission to his righteousness, and 
devotion to his will ; and God on his part, seals to our comfort, his 
covenant of mercy: we are ** made members of Christ. children of 
God and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven.” Thus “ baptism 
now saves use—by the resurrection of Jesus Christ ;”) and through our 
belief * that God hath raised him from the dead.’”? This will teach 
you the utility and importance of repeating the creed in our publick 
worship ; of confessing, before the congregation of God’s people, our 
belief in the essential doctrines of the gospel. By these sacraments 
and publick professions, if we are faithful and sincere, we are sancti- 
fied through God’s grace, and separated from the world as the people 
of God; we are made his children by adoption ; we are daily renew- 
ed by his Holy Spirit ; we are strengthened to ‘* fight the good fight ot 
faith.”’ and to obtain the prize of eternal salvation. 

The apostle repeats what he had just before cited from Isaiah, 
“* Whosoever believeth on him shall not be ashamed.” And he adds 
that. in regard to this method of salvation * there is no difference be- 
tween the Jew and the Greek.”” The same mercy is offered to all 
mankind ; ‘* the same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon 
him.” This too, agrees with what is declared by the prophet Joel ; 
*¢ Whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

Such is * the righteousness which is by faith ; such is the scheme 


of salvation which Divine wisdom has devised, which the mercy of 


God has proclaimed in the gospel of his Son ; and thus is Christ the 
end of the law for righteousness to every one who believeth. 

3. And how is this righteousness of God—this saving faith in the 
Saviour of the world—to be attained. ‘The answer to this may easily 
be inferred from what the apostle adds. Jvel has taught, what all the 
scriptures confirm, that they who call on the name of the Lord shall 
be saved. But * how shall they call on him, in whom they have not 
believed 2?” How can the Gentiles, in particular, call upon the Lord 
Jesus Christ for salvation, except they believe in him, that he is their 
Saviour ? ** And bow shall they believe in him, of whom they have 
not heard 2?” It is impossible that they should have faith in Christ, 
till he is in some way revealed and made known to them. And how 
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can this be, except in that way which God has appointed ? ‘“* How 
shall they hear without a preacher?’ This is the ordinance appoint- 
ed of God to make known to mankind his salvation in Jesus Christ. 
«* He that cometh to God must believe that he is.” No one can trust 
in a Saviour till he has faith in him. And to have such faith it is 
necessary to have some knowledge of his person, character, and of- 
fice. And this knowledge as the Jews must have known, and the 
apostle proves, was to be communicated to the understandings of men, 
by a preacher. Some must preach the gospel to the Gentiles, be- 
fore they could believe in Christ, and call upon him for salvation. 

‘¢ And how shall they preach except they be sent ?*’ No one is al- 
lowed to take this honour to himself: no man can lawfully, or with 
any just authority, preach in God's name. except he is sent of God. 
And the just inference, according to St. Paul’s reasoning, is, that the 
aposties, who were the persons ordained and sent of God, to preach 
the Lord Jesus Christ ought to preach him to the Gentiles: the same 
salvation which they preaciied to the Jews, they were bound to de- 
clare to all the ends of the earth. And the Gentiles, as the prophet 
Isaiah had long before predicted, were ready and waiting to receive 
these good tidings: for by him (lii, 7.) “it is written, how beautiful 
are the feet of them which preach the gospel of peace, and bring glad 
tidings of good things.” ‘The prophet represents the nations of the 
earth as rejoicing in the comforts of this great salvation, and receiving, 
with gratulation and praise, the messengers who proclaimed it. 

It is true, that ** they have not all obeyed the gospel.’”? Great 
numbers both of Jews and Gentiles, rejected it. But this, as the 
apostle shows, was also foretold: ‘ For Esaias saith, (in the next— 
the 53d chapter.) Lord, who hath believed our report?” The num- 
ber of believers, compared with the unbelieving world, was few; but 
the Gentiles, as compared with the Jews, ** received the word glad- 
ly :” so that in every thing the prophecies were fulfilled. 

This, then, is a just inference ; this important point is proved and 
must be admitted, that ** faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the 
word of God :” that men will not, they cannot, believe the gospel, un- 
less that by preaching it is made known to their understanding. And 
this is verified by well known facts; by the experience of men in 
every age of the church. When did ever any person believe in 
Christ, or call upon him, or become a Christian, except the know- 
ledge of Christ was first conveyed to his understanding by the minis- 
try of his fellow men? Preaching, in the larger sense of the word, 
comprises various ways of promulgating God’s revealed truth; such 
as catechising children, and the publick reading of the scriptures. 
Thus, St. James says (Acts xv.) ‘* Moses of old time hath in every 
city, them that preach him, being read in the synagogue every sab- 
bath day.’ These, however, are subordinate means, and auxiliary 
to the regular preaching of the gospel by authorized ministers of 
Christ. It is chiefly by this divine ordinance that mankind are to be 
copverted to God, and instructed in the doctrine and duties of true re- 
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ligion. The Lord will not depart from his own institutions. Even 
when miracles were wrought, for the conviction of individuals, as in the 
cases of Saul and Cornelius, teachers were prepared to instruct them : 
the one was sent into Damascus, to be told by Ananias, what he should 
de ; and to the other, Peter was sent to preach the gospel. These 
instances are more than a thousand arguments to show that we should 
look for God’s grace through the ordinary channels of bis appointed 
means. 

But, (pursuing the apostle’s argument,) though it is unquestionably 
true. that ‘* faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of 
God,” neither Jews nor Gentiles could justly plead their ignorance 
as an excuse for their unbelief. For “ have they not heard?” Has 
not the gospel been clearly and extensively preached? ‘ Yes, veri- 
ly,”’ so far and wide have Christ’s ministers proclaimed these joyful 
tidings, that what the Psalmist says of the starry heavens, may be 
applied to the preachers of the gospel: ‘*'Their sound went into all 
the earth, and their words unto the end of the world.” Even in the 
apostle’s days, as we have reason to believe, the tidings of salvation 
were proclaimed, from the lips of evangelists and prophets, to the re- 
motest nations of the habitable world. 

The apostle confirms his doctrine by other scriptures. Could the 
Jews reasonably object that ‘ Israel did not know” it to be God’s 
will that the gospel should be preached to the Gentiles? They 
might have learned better, ‘* first (from) Moses (who) saith, will 
provoke you to jealousy by them who are no people (of God) ; and 
by a foolish nation I will anger you:” of which the Jews were then 
experiencing the fulfilment. ‘‘ But Esaias (chap. Ixv.) is very bold, 
and saith, | was found of them that sought me not; | was made mani- 
fest unto them that asked not after me.” No one can doubt but he 
speaks this of the conversion of the nations. ‘* But to Israel’ he 
speaks a very different language, when in the next verse ‘ he saith, 
All day long have I stretched forth my hands unto a disobedient and 
gainsaying people.” 

God in his great mercy forbid that this last scripture should ever 
be justly applied to us. But is not this to be feared? To us most 
certainly the like mercy has been extended. ‘To us, and all day long, 
has the Lord’s gracious hand been stretched forth. ‘* From the ris- 
ing of the sun even unto the going down of the same’’ hath this word 
of salvation been sounded in our ears. To us, from early youth to the 
decline of age, is it unceasingly proclaimed, that ‘** Christ is the end of 
the law for righteousness to every one who believeth ;” and that he 
is **a light to lighten the Gentiles,”’ no less than ‘ the glory of his 
people Israel.” 

To ourselves, then, beloved friends, let us seriously and faithfully 
apply the truths which we have now “ heard with our outward ears.” 
Though like the Jews we may have a zeal towards God, are we not 
also, like them, deficient in knowledge ? Do we never trust too much 
to our own wisdom, nor go about to establish our own righteousness ” 
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Perbaps some of us are at this time placing undue confidence in the 
integrity of our hearts, and uprightness of our conduct, supposing that 
a merciful God will never condemn those who live so well as we live. 
Some of us, it may be, cry peace, where peace is not well grounded. 
** The just shall live by faith,’ and sinners can have no other prin- 
ciple of spiritual life. Let us well consider “ the righteousness which 
is of the law,” that we may duly appreciate that “ which is of faith.” 
«To them who believe,” and them only, is the promise made: ‘ be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved.” Accept 
him as a Saviour, entire and complete, ‘‘ who, by his one oblation of 
himself once offered, has made a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, 
oblation, and satisfaction, for the sins of the whole world.” 

We must take heed, however, that the mere assent of the under- 
standing is not mistaken for the righteousness which is by faith. Be- 
cause you have no doubts respecting what the scriptures teach, it does 
not follow that you believe to the saving of the soul: it is ‘* with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness.”” To believe what Christ 
has done to redeem us and not to be affected by such goodness ; not 
to feel penitence for our sins and love for God’s mercies, is to dis- 
honour him. We had better not know this way of righteousness, 
than turn from it. We must give such serious and devout attention 
to the doctrines of Christ, that'they may influence our minds, renew 
our hearts, and bring forth in us fruits meet for repentance. 

Of such a Saviour, dying for us, let us not be ashamed, but confess 
him before men. And this we are to do, not only by repeating the 
creed in publick worship, but by acknowledging ourselves the 
Lord’s disciples, in the holy ordinances which for that purpose he 
has appointed, and on all suitable occasions by speaking of what he 
has done for our salvation. If thus you confess with your mouth, and 
believe in your heart, you shall be saved. 

And this which of us is not prepared to do? Will not such good- 
ness of God lead us to repentance, awaken us to righteousness, and 
bring forth the fruits of a holy, heavenly, godly life? This Saviour 
was not ashamed to espouse the cause of sinners. When we were 
such, he died for us. He left the glories of the highest heaven, the 
adorations of a countless host of angels, for a cross. Let us then 
leave the world which crucified him, and gladly take his cross. Your 
faith in his merits shall be reckoned to you for righteousness: your 
sincere confession of such a Saviour shall be sanctified to the promo- 
tion of your own salvation. 

May God, in his merciful goodness, give us all grace to choose this 
good part which shall not be taken from us: and to him for all his mer- 
cies, be rendered eternal praise. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Tae, subject of missions is one which I believe to be inseparably 
connected with the prosperity of the Church. The attention of your 
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readers has been already called to this subject, in several numbers of 


the Gospel Advocate, the last year. But the importance of the topick 
affords an ample apology for again alluding to it: and, indeed, it ought 
to be enforced again and again, until its magnitude is duly appreciated, 
and the feelings of Christians warmly enlisted in its bebalf. Our dioce- 
gan has repeatedly and urgently solicited the attention of the clergy and 
Jaity to this subject, and bas invited them, in the most affectionate and 
persuasive manner, to exert their influence in adopting and prosecuting 
energetick measures to afford effectual aid to destitute parishes, and 
to establish churches where none now exist. 1 will not say, that 
these calls and exhortations have been entirely disregarded. Some- 
thing has been accomplished in accordance with them; but will it be 
pretended, that enough has been done, or that the e forts, already made, 
have been proportionate to the immense importance of the object? I 
fear, there is still prevalent in our communion, much indifference te 
missions and missionary efforts. 

The spirit of missions is, emphatically, the spirit of Christianity. 
It was this which prompted the holy apostles and primitive martyrs 
fearlessly to encounter difficulties, trials, and dangers. It was this 
spirit, which warmed the heart of Brainerd, Swartz, and Martyn, and 
it is this, which excites the mighty efforts now in operation to evange- 
lize the world. The cause of missions is the cause of God, and it 
will prevail. Let not Episcopalians, then, withhold their aid in this 
great work of Christian benevolence. 

It should be kept distinctly in view, that to missionary efforts the 
Episcopal Church in this country is indebied for its very existence. 
Almost all the churches which were established before the revolution, 
were planted and supported by the liberality of the Society in Eng- 
land for propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The missionaries 
of that venerable society were scattered over our country, and the good 
seed sown by them is now producing a plentiful harvest. C. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE. 


Tue importance of curiosity, considered as one of the elements of 


the human character, is obviously great. If, as has been asserted by 
some philosophers, mankind in general learn more the first four years 
of life, than during all the remainder, and if, as will readily be admit- 
ted, the knowledge thus early acquired, is absolutely essential to the 
preservation and comfort of the unconscious learner, it is easy to see the 
benevolent design of divine Providence, in furnishing the mind of man 
with this powerful instinctive propensity. by its silent, unobserved 
operation, he is not only constantly accumulating valuable knowledge, 
but is led unintentionally to give his mind a very wholesome, and neces- 
sary discipline, by employing it upon subjects, which, though trifling 
in themselves, are important as giving scope and exercise to the intel- 
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lectual man. The mind is thus trained to vigour and activity, by the 
kind provision of God himself, and a natural education (if the phrase 
may be allowed) is made to supply the deficiencies, and sometimes 
to take the place, of an artificial one. 

But, the best things may be abused, and this propensity may be 
too much indulged. As its utility is most remarkable in childhood, 
and as there are some situations and pursuits in later life to which it 
seems more especially adapted, so there are departments, into which, 
if it ever be suffered to intrude, too much care cannot be taken to 
guard against its undue influence. In matters of religion, it is general- 
ly detrimental, and with devotional exercises, in particular, it ought 
to have little or nothing to do. 

As I have lately had an opportunity to observe the operation of this 
propensity, particularly in regard to attendance upon publick worship, 
and its deleterious influence upon the devotions and character of the 
worshippers, I beg leave to offer a few remarks on the subject. - Not- 
withstanding all that can be said in favour of hearing a variety~of 
preachers, and of being able to judge, from one’s own observation, of * 
the claims of different religious denominations for the peculiarities of 
their publick services, more hurt than good will be found to result 
from the practice of constantly changing one’s place of worship. I 
think it will appear, that the indulgence of a curiosity, that leads to a 
partial and irregular attendance upon all kinds of religious meetings, 
has a tendency to counteract devotional feeling, and to unsettle the 
mind. 

When we profess publickly to engage in the worship of God, who, 
being a spirit, can regard with acceptance only the sincere and ear- 
nest exercises of the heart and soul, surely, the great work ought to 
command our undivided attention, and to call forth all the powers and 
faculties of our minds. Whatever is entirely foreign to the inter- 
course between the spirit of man and the Spirit of God, when it offers 
itself to the attention at such seasons, must not be permitted to intrude, 
Whatever it be, and however good in its place, which tends to draw 
off the mind from its spiritual work, cannot be welcomed by the true 
worshipper. But, what is the exercise of a speculative disposition, 
what the gratification of a literary taste, what the indulgence of a re- 
ligious curiosity ? Are not all these things, though very pleasing in 
themselves, and very plausible in their pretended claims to our atten- 
tion, yet utterly distinct from a devotional, spiritual exercise ? Do they 
not, as long as they have place in our minds, monopolize its powers, 
and distract its other operations ? Do they not often rifle the very 
soul of our prayers, and Jeave us with the unhappy reflection, that 
having deprived our worship of its life, they have robbed it of all its 
value? Where is the real worshipper, who is not struggling hard 
against the propensity of his mind to indulge these unworthy guests, 
and who does not complain of wandering thoughts and inappropriate 
affections, while in the house, and even in the act, of prayer ? 
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If, then, distraction of mind, and improper thoughts, are the crying 
sins of Christians, while assembled for publick worship, is not reli- 
gious curiosity one of the great occasions of these crimes? Let any 
Christian examine his heart, with this subject in view, and, I am per- 
suaded, he will find, that while he has been delighted with hearing 
some great preacher, or interested in witnessing some extraordinary 
religious ceremony, he was cherishing a disposition destined to give 
him no small degree of trouble and perplexity. By long indulgence, 
this feeling becomes a passion, too strong for any ordinary curb, and 
so imperious in its demands, that the once humble and prayerful 
heart can no longer endure the most affecting strains of devotion, or 
the happiest expression of its wants, unless there be something new 
or extraordinary for curiosity to feed upon. Sameness in religious 
service becomes at length disgusting, and a repetition of requests in 
which all are most deeply interested, and in which all ought to be most 
fervent and importunate, are no more than idle forms, which produce 
no corresponding emotions in the heart. 

It needs not many words to convince men, that there are a great 
many ways in which the mind may be entertained in religious assem- 
blies, which are not only themselves perfectly aside from devotion, 
but which are hardly compatible with it. All that intellectual plea- 
sure, which an infidel may enjoy in common with a Christian, the in- 
terest which is merely the result of novelty, or the offspring of taste, 
all this is entirely different from that peace and satisfaction, which 
the Christian is allowed to seek in his attendance upon Divine worship. 
And yet, bow often does he rest satisfied with these inferiour enjoy- 
ments, or even mistake them for religious joy. How often, when he 
has been only gratified, does he draw the unwarrantable inference, 
that he has been edified. 1 am no sceptick on the subject of religious 
enjoyment. I believe that it may sometimes rise to great height, even 
in the present evil world. But it is certainly important that we 
we should learn to distinguish between the true pleasures of religion, 
and those various excitements, which have nothing of religion but the 
name. Is it uncharitable to suggest the fear that much, which passes 
for pure religious pleasure, is merely the gratification of curiosity? I 
have no doubt that this alloy enters more or less into the purest state 
of publick religious worship on earth. But, like all other propensi- 
ties, it increases by indulgence. ‘The more we give way to it, the 
more difficult we shall find it to rid ourselves of its influence, and the 
oftener we take it for the genuine grace which it counterfeits, the 
more is the danger that the latter will be entirely supplanted by it, 

The practice of going from one place of publick worship to another, 
in the gratification ‘of a vain curiosity, is, in fact, religious dissipation. 
Children, who are accustomed to go any where, and every where, to 
worship, are forming characters in which there is no security for wor- 
ship of any kind, either publick or private. ‘They have no ark, the 
sacred repository of their earliest and strongest religious associations, 
no sanctuary, consecrated to meditation and to God, There is no lo- 
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eality to their religion, and it cannot be found. But the man who 
has been from his youth accustomed to a regular constant attendance 
at one and the same place of publick worship, has acquired a habit, 
which, little as it may be.able to do towards his salvation, will be like- 
ly to do much towards putting him within the influence of the means 
of grace. He feels an uneasiness at staying at home on Sunday, or 
in openly profaning the day, which makes him choose to attend Di- 
vine service, even though no religious considerations lead him thither. 
He feels as if something had gone wrong, as if some urgent duty had 
been neglected, if the week has been commenced without his accus- 
tomed visit to the house of prayer. 

The good effects of such a habit, upon the character of the indi- 
vidual, will be sufficiently obvious. 1 shall offer one or two conside- 
rations to show, that the habit is formed only by a constant and regu- 
lar attendance at the same place of worship, and is weakened, and 
finally destroyed, by that change and variety, which a religious cu- 
riosity always delights in. 

We plead for a habit that will secure an attendance upon publick 
worship. But a habit is contracted only by the repetition of those 
practices, concerning which the habit is predicated. Moreover, the 
several actions, comprehended in the habit, must be repeated in much 
the same order, and bear the same, or nearly the same, relation to 
each other. By frequently changing the place of our attendance 
upon worship, we change the objects of association, and disturb their 
order ; and, just in proportion to the variety effected by the change, is 
the forming habit weakened. True, if a person accustoms himself to 
attend publick worship every Sunday, and yet goes to as many dif- 
ferent places, he gets into the habit of going out on Sunday, and will 
be uneasy at staying at home. But, so various have been the kinds 
of worship, which he has attended, that there is nothing particular in 
either, which he finds necessary to his feelings. ‘The habit, which he 
has contracted, does not then necessarily lead him to any place of 
worship at all. It is only the habit of going out, and of gratifying 
curiosity. This may be done by a ride, ora social visit, or, indeed, 
in many ways besides attending upon publick worship. Accordingly, 
as we too often see, such attendance becomes merely an accidental 
thing, either as it respects the place where the individual attends, or 
his attending at all. 

With this view of the subject, and seeing the people around me, at one 
time, going in crowds to this place of worship, then leaving it for that, 
and afterwards desertiyg that for another, I cannot avoid very gloomy 
anticipations of the miserable influence of such habits, upon their fu- 
ture character and condition. We very justly commiserate the des- 
titute situation of the scattered families of new settlers in our western 
states, Deprived of the regular ordinances of religion, the ministra- 
tion of the word and sacraments, the stated recurrence of Divine ser- 
vice, their condition, in respect of these things, must indeed be unhap- 
Wy. But, far more unhappy and deplorable, is the condition of 
those, who, by their incorrigible, vagrant habits, have deprived them- 
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selves of these blessings, though brought to their doors: The former, 
feeling their deprivation, and thirsting for the publick ordinances of 
religion, gladly ‘‘draw water from the wells of salvation,’”? whenever 
the providence of God directs to their mountains, the ‘* feet of him 
who bringeth good tidings ;” but the latter, having familiarized their 
ears to every differing form of doctrine, have become indifferent alike 
to-all; and, having exhausted the various modes of worship, have lost 
their preference, and never think of joining sincerely in any. Like 
the houseless Arab, who, by his wandering habits, has for ever inca- 
pacitated himself for enjoying the endearments of home, these have 
wrought into their very nature such a disgust, and even contempt, for 
all the ordinary, and regularly returning means of grace, as condemns 
them to perpetual estrangement from the house and exercises of pub- 
lick worship. Happy are those, who are shut out of the house of God 
by their local situation—happy, in comparison with those, who, by 
their inveterate habits, are deprived of any participation of its spi- 
ritual blessings. 


FROM THE LITERARY AND STATISTICAL MAGAZINE FOR SCOTLAND. 


Tue following Letter is from a clergyman of the Church of England, 
who resided a considerable time in Italy. 


I sit down at length, as you have repeatedly desired, in order to 
give you a short account of the origin and progress of the publick wor- 
ship which was celebrated at Rome in the winter 1817-18, according 
to the order, &c. of the Church of England ; and I leave you at perfect 
liberty to make what use of it you please, if indeed you shall think it 
of any use. 

I arrived in Rome onthe 11th of November 1817; there were 
many English already there, of all descriptions, individuals, and fami 
lies, male and female ; some who were transient passengers.—the 
greater part fixed for the winter, while many more were arriving 
daily. My compatriots seemed to me, especially on the two Sundays, 
the 16th and 23d of November, to be wandering like sheep without a 
shepherd, and sauntering, from mere vacant curiosity, from church to 
church, and from sight to sight. I learned froma respectable family 
which had been more than a year in Rome, and with whom I was 
long and well acquainted, that they bad had pretty regular worship 
the winter before, through the kindness of a clergyman then there ; 
on which I proposed that we should attempt something similar, and 
offered to become responsible for the regular performance of the duty 
during the period of my stay, which would continue, as I thought, at 
least till after Easter. 1 was introduced by my friends to a military 
gentleman of rank and respectability, who had also been in Rome the 
winter before, and had taken an active charge in what was then done. 
Our preliminaries were soon settled. The gentleman aliuded to, took 
upon himself all the trouble of hiring a house, and of making the ne- 
cessary arrangements, and our service commenced with a crowded 
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and respectable audience on the first Sunday in Advent, the 30th of 
November. It was at first proposed to have only morning service, 
but as the numbers were much greater than our room could accom- 
modate, and as there were many servants, I almost immediately de- 
termined to give both services ; and both were regularly continued, 
and were remarkably well attended, throughout the winter. 

It was once proposed to make 4 direct application to the Pope for 
permission, but this was very properly checked ; for the slightest re- 
flection proved to us that such an application could not be successful, 
and would even force the government to stop our proceedings. Our 
service, however, was quite as publick and as well known to every in- 
dividual in Rome, as any the most noted ceremony or service of their 
own ; and we were well assured that the Pope and his ministers were 
not only disposed to wink at our proceedings, but that they were 
even gratified by the decorous and unostentatious manner in which we 
studied to conduct them. It was obvious from the first, that our ob- 
ject was, not to give offence, nor to make proselytes, but to furnish 
the means of religious worship to our own countrymen. No natives 
ever attended, even out of curiosity ; our congregation consisted of 
English entirely, or British, with occasionally a few foreign. Protes- 
tants, German and Swiss, who understood our language. I was whol- 
ly responsible for the performance of the service till after Easter, but 
many clergymen, certainly not less than twelve, arrived in the course 
of the winter, who offered their services, and whose services were 
thankfully accepted. 

All things considered, we had every reason to be satisfied with the 
liberality with which we were treated by the government and the 
people ; and I feel the sincerest gratification when I reflect on the re- 
gularity and devout attention of our countrymen of all ranks and pro- 
fessions who were that winter in Rome, We had neither a commo- 
dious place, nor vestments, nor ceremony, nor musick, nor eloquence 
to attract; but I never saw a more regular, nor a more attentive au- 
dience ; and it really seemed as if our simple forms, and spiritual wor- 
ship, had more than their usual influence and attraction in that metro- 
polis of papal pomp. 

The holy communion was devoutly administered on Christmas- 
day to upwards of forty, and again on the Sunday following, to near- 
ly a hundred. It was again administered on Good Friday to upwards 
of eighty ; on Easter-day to about thirty; on the Sunday after to 
about forty, and privately to many more who were unable to sit in a 
crowded room. ‘That I may omit nothing connected with my sub- 
ject, I have to mention, that for two months at least of the same win- 
ter, our Church service was also performed, and the holy communion 
twice at least celebrated, in the lodgings of a nobleman, by his domes- 
tick chaplain, to a considerable congregation ; while there was regular 
service also in the family of another nobleman, to which the friends 
only of the family were admitted. 

There were many young people and children in the congregation 
under my charge, which induced me to undertake a system of cate- 
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chising during Lent, which occupied the interval between the two 
services, and which was remarkably well attended, as well by the chil- 
dren, as by their parents and friends. By catechising, I do not mean 
simply asking the questions of our admirable form; | mean a system 
of familiar instruction founded on the catechism by way of lecture, 
and fixed in the minds of the children, by questions of my own pro- 
posing, and founded on the explanations familiarly furnished to them. 
I finished my course of catechising after the evening service on Easter- 
day, (for I left Rome for Naples in Easter-week,) and on no part of 
my winter’s duty do I reflect with more satisfaction, in the fervent 
hope that it was useful at the time, and will be long remembered by my 
young and interesting catechumens, from whom I parted with real 
regret. 

In every considerable assemblage of British subjects in a foreign 
country, those of the Episcopal communion, (which forms the estab- 
lishment of by far the largest part of the British empire,) will gene- 
rally be found greatly to predominate. This was the case at Rome, 
and therefore the worship of the Church of England was entitled to a 
preference, even if there had been, as there was not, any competi- 
tion. ‘There were many Scotch individuals, and some Scotch families 
in the list. They were also mostly Episcopalians. There were 
among them, however, some individuals, and at least one, (perhaps 
more,) very respectable family who were Presbyterians. But this oc- 
casioned no schism; they attended our service with the most perfect 
regularity, and even their young people attended the catechising, 
which of course was confined to the undisputed truths of our common 
faith, as they stand admirably defined in our Church catechism. 1 
did not venture, (nor did the circumstances of the case warrant nor 
require it,) to enter publickly into controversial matter even with re- 
ference to the Church of Rome ; though I did not fail to warn (in the 
most solemn and impressive manner) my young auditors, before I fi- 
nally parted with them, of the dangers to which, in that respect, they 
might be exposed ; nor to press on their attention the high claims of 
their native Church, and the sacred authority on which those claims 
rest. We were well attended by persons of all professions and de- 
scriptions, by none more regularly than by officers (of whom there 
were many of all ranks) of the army and navy ; and | remarked par- 
ticularly that all were provided with books, and were well acquainted 
with the use of them. I may be permitted to mention, that a young 
clergyman of the Church of Scotland was one of the original mem- 
bers of our congregation, and a contributor to its support, with whom 
I did not become acquainted, as his stay was comparatively short, 
and we never met in a small circle, nor found the means of jintro- 
duction. 

The expense of our little establishment was defrayed by contribution, 
which was limited to a Roman crown, per head, or family. There 
were two contributions at that rate during the winter ; ‘the residue, 
after defraying rent and incidental expenses, being destined, together 
with the offertories, for the poorof Rome. The offertories at the com- 
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munion were liberal, and were employed, with every possible atten- 
tion and delicacy, to alleviate the distress of numerous individuals, 
many of whom bad seen better days. 

I left the duty of the Sunday after Easter, the 29th of March, 1818, 
in the hands of a most respectable clergyman who had frequently as- 
sisted me through the winter, who continued to do duty once a Sunday, 
for several months after, in his own lodgings, and was well attended, 
though the numbers by departure were much diminished. J assisted 
him on my return from Naples, on Trinity Sunday, and the Sunday 
after. I may mention, that when I reached Naples, there was no 
clergyman there, nor had been for several weeks. But I hada most 
respectable congregation there also, (mostly composed of English who 
had passed the winter at Rome,) for six successive Sundays, in the 
house of the British consul, whose zeal and attention were beyond all 
praise. ‘The communion was administered on Whit Sunday and the 
Sunday before, and the offertories given of course to the native poor 
of Naples. 

Except a few baptisms, I had no occasional duty either in Rome or 
Naples ; but [ must mention, that while I was at Naples, the clergy- 
man who did duty at Rome was required to bury a young English 
servant. There is a piece of ground near St. Paul’s gate, (the ancient 
Porta Ostia, close to the pyramid or tomb of Caius Cestus,) allotted 
for the burial of hereticks, in which the tombs of our countrymen great- 
ly predominate. The clergyman did not for a moment hesitate to per- 
form the duty required, but he had some latent fears of its safety, 
which were considerably increased when he found the ground (the 
funeral was by torch-light) covered with people, and heard them in 
loud and earnest conversation. When he advanced and began the 
service, however, there was an instant and profound silence through 
the whole crowd. All the male part of them immediately took off 
their hats, and they remained in perfect silence and apparent sympa- 
thy to the close of the service, when they dispersed in the most 
peaceable and orderly manner.—I think this anecdote, which I had 
from the clergyman himself, highly creditable to the people of Rome, 
who are, according to their notions, a religious people,—bigotted 
even ; but with all their personal bigotry, I have found. them much 
less disposed to interfere with foreigners than their Neapolitan neigh- 
bours ; insomuch that I never was required to kneel, and never did 
kneel, at the elevation of the host, though I have been repeatedly pre- 
sent, and surrounded by Romans, who uniformly remained attentive to 
their own devotion, or their own superstition, without regarding me. 
Aware that similar liberty was not to be expected in Naples, [ never 
placed myself in the same predicament ;on the contrary, I always 
took an opposite course whenever I saw the procession of the host in 
the street. . 

I cannot conclude this hasty and insignificant detail, without la- 
menting the residence of such crowds of our countrymen, whole fami- 
lies and children, in foreign countries. The evils are great in a politi- 
cal,moral, and fiscal point of view. Foreign travel has its advantages, 
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certainly, were ittimited in numbers and duration, and to the proper 
age and station as in time past ; but, when whole families emigrate and 
reside abroad for years, the evil predominates beyond all comparison ; 
our patriotism, and our morals, and our religion, must inevitably suffer 
in consequence. I have a better opinion of the Italians in general, 
and of the Romans in particular, than has been common in this coun- 
try ; but my opinion is comparative, as it should be. I judge them ac- 
cording to their condition, religious and political, and think them, on 
the whole, better than they have been generally represented ;—but 
with all which the utmost candour will suggest or can allow, I shud- 
der when I think of the consequences which may (which perhaps 
must) result from the long and familiar intercourse of our people ot 
condition, and in easy circumstances, of our young men, young women, 
and children, with Italian society, of which the notions, the habits, and 
the conversation, are little suited to the genius, the decorum, and the 
principles of our happier country, There is one obvious and essen- 
tial evil in such foreign residence to all classes, particularly to the 
young. They leave their religion, all the instituted means of grace, 
and opportunities of publick worship, behind them; or if they find 
them in this place or in that, it is by mere accident, often irregularly, 
and always for short intervals. [thas often appeared to me astonishing, 
that apparently well-meaning people, fur no conceivable purpose of 
real utility, should banish themselves, for months and years, from all the 
nameless and interesting advantages of social religion, publick worship, 
and Divine ordinances, and go gazing from Sunday to Sunday, with 
idle and ignorant curivsity, at the pomps and shows of a church in the 
worship of which they can take no part. We are creatures of habit, 
and if we once lose, from whatever cause, the habits of our own system 
of religion, we become very apt to lose, or to think lightly of, the 
practice of religion altogether. [ have known many worthy people, 
who, from long foreign residence, and from having no means of pub- 
lick worship in their power, have lost the practice of all external re- 
ligion, and who have rejected the blessing when it came within their 
reach with the most perfect apathy, as a inatter of neither use nor in- 
terest to them. Respectable in conduct, so far as man is entitled to 
judge, they still remained ; but their Christianity was without form, 
and differed in nothing but the name from pure deism. Some whose 
minds were more susceptible of religious emotion, have been seduced 
to popery, who, I am persuaded, never would have yielded in their 
own country to any system of seduction from that quarter. I found 
several Protestants at Rome, Germans and English, whose principles 
were extremely shaken, wag would never have been in the slightest 
danger in their own countfy, nor even in a transient visit to Italy. 
On two several occasions | was calied upon, in a large, respectable, 
and of course a select party, in order to discuss the scruples of some 
of these: one a German lady in the vale of life, and of great res- 
pectability of condition and character. | had reason to believe 
that [ was successful, and that my arguments and answers, (for po- 
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sitions were laid down as they had been furnished by priests and 
objections urged,) were felt at least for a time, for the parties at- 
tended our worship, and some of them communicated; but the 
only means certain of cure would have been to send them home to 
their own church and country. I did my utmost, and am satisfied 
that I did my duty, and that it was so felt at the time; but I am 
also persuaded, that when they wére again left without the means 
of worship in their own way, and without the aid of books or of any 
of their own clergy, they would be again bewildered, and perhaps 
finally secured in what we must consider a most painful apostacy, ex- 
cusable, we must hope, when it is acquired in infancy, and followed in 
perfect sincerity, but extremely dangerous, to say the least, when it is 
adopted in mature age. It was the extreme danger to which, in such 
circumstances, I think our youth exposed, which led me to take the 
trouble of catechising in Lent ; and I| often regretted, when I found it 
so well taken and so well attended, that {| had not begun the course 
at an earlier period. It were well, however, if British parents would 
not systematically expose their children to such danger, as to render 
the aid of such casual instruction of any importance. ‘To the numer- 
ous evils which agitate us at home, in these perilous days, the evils 
which may, and perhaps must in numerous instances result from the 
foreign residence of so many families, and of so many young persons 
of both sexes, is an addition, in numerous respects, of most formida- 
ble magnitude. 


FOR THE GOSPEL ADVOCATE, 


EXTRACT FROM THE MESSIAH. 
BOOK II. 
Translated from the original German of Klopstock. 
(CONTINUED FROM VOL, 111. PAGE J25.) 


And he read; 

From ’mong the spirits, that Jehovah’s power 

To work his will now bends, there shall arise 

A mighty one, that shall in future time 

Bear witness he is God: The seats of heaven 

Shall he forsake ; and, with a spirit train, 

Find dwelling ’mid the realms of endless space ; 

This, first, with horrour, he shall look upon, 

Like him, who long ere he had rear’d those worlds 

Below, dwelt silent ’mid eternity ; 

And long, (for such my will,) dread chaos knew. 

But, soon, with courage, shall he tread the realms 

Of hell’s unconquered empire ; for from her 

Shall spring forth worlds of pomp and magnitude, 
25 GOSPEL ADVOCATE, VOL. III. 
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Which Satan shall create ! Yet must the whole, 
Before my seat exalted, be receiv’d 

From out my hand. Thus saith the God of hosts, 
To whom each circle of unending space, 

With its inhabitants, and orbs belong, 

As th’ all-perfect world his heaven surrounds ! 

So Adramelech read. But vain; for hell, 

Yet timorous, believ’d him not. God heard, 
Jehovah heard the blasphemy, and said, 

Deep in himself : “ Am not I God, the Lord, 
E’er like myself?’ Doth not the sinner show 

My power, and my omniscience! As he spoke, 
Flew forth his sentence ! ’Neath the inmost hell, 
And out the sea of flames, there rose a mass 

Of liquid fire ; whose base sinks far below 

Death's ocean! Adramelech whelm’d, the pile 
The waves beneath of that dread sea of death, 
Where ’stead of days, seven nights revolve ! so long 
Lay suffering keenest tortures, there, the fiend ! 
Long ages after, did that spirit build 

A temple to the God* on high; wherein 

He sits; himself the priest: and by the foot 

Of the high altar, where he ministers, 

Stands the gold tablet! None believe the cheat, 
So ancient, so blaspheming ! Yet oft comes 

A mercenary crowd of flatterers in 

To bend before the image: But, should e’er 

His place of sinning, Adramelech quit, 

Quick falls the fiendish mask ; and the curst train 
With unrestrained laughter mock around. 
Thence, came the spirit : And he plac’d bimself 
By Satan’s side, with ill-concealed rage. 

Next him, came Moloch, from bis mountains down ; 
Who. lest the warriour of the thunder, (so 

He call’d the God of heaven,) should strive to approach, 
In hostile guise, the plains of hell, had *camp’d 
New mountains ever round for his defence. 

Oft, when the mistful day hath o’er the banks 

Of that fell, lurid ocean risen sad, 

Do hell’s inhabitants behold him wind 

With lonely steps ; and bending ‘neath the load 
He pileth round the tops of those dread mounts 
That graze her dreary vaults. And ever, ’mid 
Mists and slow-rolling vapours, doth he stand, 
Thinking he lances thunder on the Highest ; 

As, loud from time to time, some rock resounds 
Crush’d by its fall below ! Him too, behold! 
Earth’s conquerors, at times. From down his hills, 











* Fate or destiny ; as distinguished from Deity. 
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Rush’d the tremendous spirit through the crowd. 
Hell trembled and gave way! With armour bound, 
In hue like duskiest clouds, which thunders bear, 
And striding that the mountains quak’d, and rocks 
Roll’d down amaz’d, the kingly throne he sought. 
Belielel now appeared: Rudest came he 
From out bis forests, and the barren plains, 
Whence spring the sources of those lakes of death 
That roll their rapid waves towards Satan’s throne. 
There dwelled he. There strove he, but in vain, 
For ever vain, to shape those fields, o’er which 
God’s curse had been pronounc’d like heaven’s bright bowers. 
(To BE CONTINUED.) 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Tue Church in this diocese consists of the bishop, 27 presbyters, 4 
deacons, and 35 organized congregations. 

The annual convention of 1823 was held on the 19th, 20th, and 
2ist days of February ; and was attended by 16 presbyters, 5 dea- 
cons, and 35 lay delegates from 19 parishes. 5 clergymen, entitled to 
seats, were absent. 

The parochial reports vary but little from those presented last year. 
In both years it is remarkable that 22 only out of 35, are reported. 
During the last year there have been, 

In 21 congregations 287 baptisms. 


“ WF do. 88 marriages. 

“* 17 do. 182 burials. 

‘ 18 do. 1614 communicants. 
“« 3 do. 300 Sunday scholars. 


The number of communicants in the three city churches is 1249. 
In St. Paul’s church, Radcliffeborough, the communicants have increas~ 
ed, since the last report, from 190 to 242. The bishop stated in his 
address that the affairs of the Church, since the last annual convention, 
embrace nothing calculated to mark the year with striking or peculiar 
interest. ‘* With an uninterrupted harmony and order,”’ he observes, 
‘and, as I would fain trust, in a godly quietness, we have been permit- 
ted to pursue the ordinary business of the courts of the Lord's house ; and 
if, on the one hand, no new and distinguishing blessings, from the Spirit 
by which the whole body of the church is governed and sanctified, have 
seemed to attend its operations, we are not, on the other, called to 
mingle our sorrowings on any remarkable subject of affliction or ca- 
lamity of our Church.”? Confirmation had been administered in 6 
churches, and 200 persons confirmed. Four persons have been ad- 
mitted to the order of priests, and 2 to that of deacons. One church 
has been erected, of which the bishop gives the following account. 
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‘« It is with very happy emotions, that I find it my duty, to mention to 
you, an effort of liberal zeal, within our communion, worthy to awa. 
ken a common feeling among us of grateful exultation. At Pendleton, 
where a missionary of the Society for the Advancement of Christianity, 
has been employed for the last few years, a neat and convenient 
building has been erected for our worship, by the exertions of a few 
individuals. from the sacred use of which, we are encouraged to hope, 
that the name of God will, according to our mode of worshipping 
him, be honoured by some respectable portion, at least, of our fellow 
citizens, in that remote portion of the state. To the generous per- 
sonal exertions and sacrifices of Col. Thomas Pinckney, I feel it in- 
cumbent on me to state, the success of this good work, of which the 
amiable modesty of his true zeal for the Church, would have forbid- 
den him to be proclaimed as in any degree the author, is, under God, 
greatly to be ascribed.” 

At Chatham, a town of considerable importance in the northern 
part of the state, there is an Episcopal church which had long until! 
within a few years, been disused by Episcopalians. In consequence 
of this disuse, it appears to have been taken possession of by some 
other denomination, but has lately been reclaimed, and, Gnder the 
zealous patronage of the Society for the Advancement of Christianity 
in South Carolina, the Rev. Mr. Wright, of Wadesborough, in North 
Carolina, has been employed there as a missionary. His prudent 
and pious deportment in a situation where angry passions and preju- 
dices were likely to be roused by the very circumstance of reclaiming 
a church, which had passed into other hands, is already happily ope- 
rating to conciliate the unfriendly, and to animate with new hopes 
those who are attached to our communion. ‘The organization of the 
church has taken place, so far as the election of vestrymen and war. 
dens is necessary to it; and a delegate was appointed to attend the 
convention. ‘The peculiar circumstances of this church seemed to 
render it proper that the denomination who had used it should not at 
once be deprived of the privilege of assembling there for the purposes 
of their worship. ‘There would, however, be a manifest inconsisten- 
cy in permitting, for any great length of time, what would in fact be 
an acknowledgment of sectarian principles; and, in addition to this 
inconsistency the practical consequences would be the destruction of 
that peace and harmony which it is the duty of all Christians to main- 
tain. On this subject, therefore, we are glad to see that the bishop 
expressed himself firmly, and that he has placed it in its proper light. 
‘* At present, there seems to be a propriety in their granting to another 
denomination, who have used the building, the continuance of some 
stated use of it for the purposes of their worship. As, however, noth - 
ing can be more obvious, than the evil of the use in common, by dil- 
ferent denominations, of the same religious edifice, it is to be hoped, 
that mutually satisfactory provision will, before long, be made, to 
render this arrangement neither necessary nor desired. Christianity 
is scarcely in any thing, so liable to be wounded in the house of its 
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friends, as by measures which thus force those into collision, who, 
duly separated, might charitably abide in concord. This comes un- 
avoidably of the infirmity of our nature ; and it is a kind of treache- 
ry to the cause of religion, unnecessarily to provoke such infirmity, in 
counteraction of its spirit of love, joy. and peace.” 

The subject of the General Theological Seminary is mentioned by 
the bishop this year, as it was the last, with that affectionate solici- 
tude and high sense of its importance which ought to exist in the 
bosom of every friend to pure religion and apostolick order. We are 
pleased to see that it induced the convention to appoint a special com- 
mittee on the subject, and that the following resolutions, recommended 
by them, were unanimously adopted. ‘1. That this convention re- 
tain a strong conviction of the necessity and importance of the Gene- 
ral Theological Seminary ; that we feel grateful to the gentlemen who 
have taken an active part in the management of the same, and we 
do assure the general convention, and the board of trustees, of our 
determination to co-operate in such measures, as may seem best cal- 
culated to ensure the stability and improvement of this valuable es- 
tablishment. 

** 2, That we do respectfully recommend to the board of trustees, 
to continue to make such appeals to the members of the Church, as 
shall secure to the seminary a sufficient productive capital ; to use 
such endeavours as, in their wisdom, shall seem best adapted to di- 
minish the expenses of maintenance, to which the students are 
now liable, and to appoint for one of their stated meetings some 
day near to the period assigned for the triennial general convention, 
so as to ensure the attendance of those members of the board who 
reside at a distance from New York, and who may be on their way 
to the general convention. 

‘“¢ 3. That each minister who has not attended to the request, re- 
specting the seminary, made at our last convention, be requested 
within the present year to attend to it, as expressed in the first and 
third resolutions then adopted. 

“4 That the standing committee be instructed to dispose of these 
resolutions as they shall deem best,”* 


* In consequence of this last resolution, the standing committee have since the 
sitting of the convention, passed resolutions ; 1, requesting each minister who did 
not preach a sermon on the subject last year, to do so on the first Sunday in May, 
or some other which he may deem more suitable, and with the concurrence of 
his vestry to cause a collection to be made in aid of the funds of the seminary ; 
2, requesting all ministers to read in their respective churches, the Sunday be- 
fore the collection, that part of the bishop’s address which relates to the semi- 
nary ; 3, to print and circulate through the diocese the part of the address re- 
ferred to, together with the reports made to the convention; and 4, that as an 
evidence of the disposition of the diocese of South Carolina, to co-operate in the 
rearing of our General Theological Seminary, a copy of these resolutions be trans- 
mitted, to be laid before the board of trustees of the said seminary, and another 
copy be laid before the general convention; and that their attention be respect- 
fully and more particularly invited to the second of the resolutions on this sub- 
ject, adopted by onr late diocesan convention. 
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The standing committee reported the sums they had received dur- 
ing the past year, for the benefit of the seminary, amounting in the 
aggregate to $976,77. The special committee stated, that there are 
32 clergymen in the diocese, and that the amount of 7316 77 had 
been paid to the General Theological Seminary, by individuals of the 
diocese ; so that the convention were entitled to nominate 8 trustees, 

This was accordingly done. 

The next subject of general interest which the bishop recommend- 
ed to the consideration of the convention, was that of the missionary 
society, instituted by the last general convention; concerning which, 
he justly remarked that the chief obstacle to the success of this pious 
design is the small number of candidates for the ministry. ‘ In the 
success of our seminary,” he therefore observes, ‘* and its accompany- 
ing facilities and encouragements to the nurture of men for such a 
work, we might see the prospect opening on us, of an answer to the 
prayer, which the faithful, in the contemplation of the great and wide 
scene of spiritual necessity, as well within the borders of our own 
country, as beyond them, spread out before their view. are, | doubt 
not, with anxious, fervent constancy, sending up before the Lord of the 
harvest, that he would send forth labourers into his harvest.” 

The mention of the subject of leading the pious young men of our 
Church, to turn their views to the Christian ministry, naturally led the 
bishop to reflect upon a circumstance which must be painful to every 
well-wisber of our spiritual Zion ; we mean the fact that there is no 
college or university throughout the whole of our country, in which 
our young men are not trained up either with indifference for all the 

.® apostolick institutions, the primitive worship and pure doctrines of our 
Church, or in open and avowed hostility to them all. The bishop’s 
remarks on this subject are so temperate that they cannot offend any 
who are willing to allow us the same right which they themselves ex- 
ercise ; and they are at the same time so judicious, and forcible, and 
affectionate as to be worthy of the serious attention of every member 
of our communion. We think, therefore, that we shall confer a bene- 
fit upon all our readers, by extracting the whole. ‘* Education, in its 
relation to the interests of our Church, is still, in another view of it, a | 
subject of unspeakable concern, in the thoughts of him who addresses 
you. He has long painfully contemplated it, as the misfortune of this 
Church, remediable only, by an effort of zeal, which, circumstances 
seemed to forbid to be expected, that the whole process of the aca- 
demical education of its youth should be conducted under influences 
at variance with the principles, which distinguish itscommunion. He 
considers this a lot not more to be lamented, than it is extraordinarily 
peculiar. He is reasonably anxious, that he may not, on this sub- 
ject be misconceived. He glories in the real liberality of sentiment 
and conduct, with respect to other Christian societies, which he sin- 
cerely believes, in an eminent degree, to characterize that, of which 
he is one. He deprecates, at the same time, the effects of such an 
erroneous liberality, as would make that to be regarded with indifle- 
sence here, which, among all others, is cherished as a concern of high 
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and sacred importance. That the education of their own youth, un- 
der circumstances the most favourable to their continuing in their own 
religious principles, is so cherished by all descriptions of Christian 
people, with the exception of protestant Episcopalians, in these states, 
he asserts with a confidence that needs no qualification. Permit me, 
then, respectfully and affectionately, to submit the question, can we 
be thus excepted, consistently with a sound and rational, however 
moderate preference of the Christian doctrine and discipline, under 
which our particular religious profession ranks us? Must not such a 
preference, where it really exists, naturally and inseparably associate 
with it, an anxiety, that the principles we profess, should be those in 
which our children, and the generations following us, should abide, 
and under whose influence. their character, both for this life and the 
eternal, should be formed ? Is not the subjection of our youth to in- 
fluences unfavourable to their continuing in the faith we entertain, 
virtually conceding as a point not worth our care, the character of 
their religion? If domestick nurture and admonition, be insisted on as 
sufficient to prevent or remedy any such aberration of the mind of 
youth, from the way of the parent’s religion, the appeal is to fact and 
experience, abundantly certifying the contrary, and to the conduct of 
all other religious communities, exhibiting the strongest persuasion of 
the contrary. No Christian community in Christendom, except that 
of protestant Episcopatians in the United States, does not as a com- 
munity, make provision, or where provision cannot systematically be 
made, anxiously watch against what is considered the petverting in- 
fluence of academical education. It is the mode in which, above all 
others, a real solicitude to transmit to their children the religion 
which men cherish, is most unequivocally expressed, to commit their 
education to no circumstances that shall have a tendency to counter- 
act its claim upon their respect and adherence. Let me, I pray you, 
not be understood to intimate, much less to allege, any thing deroga- 
tory to the claim of the respectable institutions, by charter appro- 
priated to other religious denominations, and of unquestionable right, 
subject to a religious influence peculiar to themselves, for the candour 
and indulgence, with which the interests of denominations, differing 
from their own, as far as they are committed to them, may be treated. 
I have no reference but to the indirect and unavoidable effect of the 
circumstances under which academick education is conducted, to in- 
fluence the future feelings and decision of the mind, with respect to 
religion, in a manner more corresponding with the prejudices of the 
college, than, except under circumstances of more than ordinary care 
and judgment, of the parents’ roof. I would not be thought unaware 
of the facility, which the expression of sentiments such as these, may 
afford, where the subject is not duly considered or understood, to the 
reproach of narrow and illiberal conduct. I feel, at the same time, so 
incapable of that, in religious sentiment or conduct, which might, 
with any rational construction, be so imputed, that I could not forego 
this opportunity of bearing my testimony, however feeble and vain 
it may prove, against a laxity and indifference on the momentous busj- 
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ness of education, in its relation to the moral interests of character and 
life, for which we are not more unconsciously distinguished, than, to 
say the least, wondered at, by our Christian brethren at large. They 
readily enough, indeed, may explain the difference at present exist- 
ing between the Protestant Episcopal Church and others, as to the 
possession and government of seminaries of learning, into the diffe- 
rence of the circumstances of our institutions, and theirs, before the 
colonies became independent states. tut they know that our com- 
munion embraces much of the wealth and liberality, at least, of all 
the Atlantick states, and might, long ere this, bave otherwise’ pro- 
vided for a subject, with them always sufficiently important for any 
sacrifices and exertions it may require. Brethren, in* laying before 
you these impressions, | am not conscious of the existence of any 
feeling in my mind, which you could, on the closest inspection, dis- 
approve. Out of the fulness of a heart, anxious for the permanent, 


“sound respectability and strength, of our peculiar institutions, | have 


spoken what I have ; nor can I imagine any circumstances of moral 
consciousness, under which it could prove painful to me, to be re- 
minded, that I had thus expressed myself before you ” 

The present amount of the bishop's permanent fund, is $8655 ; 
about 443 dollars having been added to it the past year, 

Delegates to the General Convention. 

The Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. D., Rev. Allston Gibbes, 
Rev. Maurice H. Lance, Rev. Milward Pogson, Col. Lewis Morris, 
William Heyward, Gouverneur M. Wilkins, Hon. Benjamin Huger. 

Standing Committee. 

The Rev. Christopher E. Gadsden, D. D., Rev. Paul T. Gervais, 
Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M. D., Rev. Allston Gibbes, Rev. Christian 
Hanckell, David Alexander, Joseph Johnson, M. D., John Dawson, 
Robert J. Turnbull, Thomas Lowndes. 

We are pleased to see the following resolution on the journal, 
adopted on the motion of the Rev. Dr. Gadsden: ‘* Resolved, That 
the clergy be requested, in their annual reports to this convention, to 
state the number of families, and, if practicable, of individuals in 
their respective congregations, discriminating, in each instance, the 
number of families belonging likewise to other congregations.”—A 
more minute and energetick system of annual parochial reports in 
every diocese is, we think, highly desirable. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


WE approve the spirit and object of the communication of our friend C. on 
Missionary Exertions, and have inserted a part of it. We beg leave, however, 
to suggest to him, that a subject of such importance should be discussed with 
more precision in its statements; and also, that it is worthy of more purity of 
cS a recommend to him, the simple, majestick, and comprehensive style 
of our incomparable liturgy. 
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